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Radical Orthodoxy and Deconstructive Theology: Whither Postmodern Christianity? 

Ariane McCullough 

This essay will examine the differences between two contemporary movements within Christian 
theology: one which I call “deconstructive theology”, emergent from deconstruction and die work of the 
late Jacques Derrida and present as a loose association led most prominently by Derrida himself, John D. 
Caputo, Mark C. Taylor, andJean-Luc Nancy, and another which has granted itself the name of “radical 
orthodoxy”, a movement largely in response to the deconstructive (“postmodernist”) turn in philosophy 
and theology, spearheaded by John Milbank, Graham Ward, and Catherine Pickstock. Deconstructive 
theology and radical orthodoxy work from the background of Continental philosophy, concerning much 
of the same postmodern discourses as the potency of language and the possibility of subversion, but 
radical orthodoxy intends to use the postmodernism of deconstructive theology against itself, to expose 
the failure of the approach to evoke interpersonal harmony through the perspective of redemption 
through Christ. The movements also share an orientation toward socialism and emancipatory politics, 
and therein lies a visible aspect of their conflict. I find that the dispute most immediately addressed by 
radical orthodoxy towards its postmodernist opponents is the question of secularism. Radical orthodoxy 
wishes to supersede secular modernity by arguing for a conception of social reality which is 
comprehensively Christian (without being dogmatic or theocratic), returning to the Augustinian vision of 
heavenly peace. The identity of material reality is sustained by the sameness of the transcendent, contrary 
to the postmodernist Nietzschean notion that identity is derivative and contingent on material flux and 
difference. The radical orthodox return to St. Augustine points to another fundamental dispute with 
deconstructive theology, ilia I is, the question of metaphysics. Deconstructive theology follows Nietzsche 
and Heidegger in seeking to dismantle the closure of reason in metaphysics, whereas radical orthodoxy 
proceeds in reopening Augustine’s framework of Neoplatonic metaphysics. The third and final point of 
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dispute I will elaborate is the question of faith, its meaning, and its function regarding redemption. With 
this examination of the conflict between radical orthodoxy (RO) and deconstructive theology (DT), a 
tripartite investigation into the questions of secularism, metaphysics, and faith, I hope to shed light on 
how theorists have attempted to configure reason with God and Christianity in ways to conceive tire 
possibility of justice in present existence, and to offer a stance in that conception. By justice' I understand 
the redemption of humanity from tire violence against tire body that has become more present through 
modernity with the impoverishment of experience and the institutional normalization of suffering for the 
sake of capital, which culminated with the displacement, enslavement, and absolute commodification of 
the “Negro” other. This essay is fundamentally an exercise in envisaging an unconditional equality of all 
human beings, without regard to their biological condition nor their bodily or physical state, that is, 
whether they are living or dead. 

In pursuit of a “fully Christianized ontology and a practical philosophy consonant with authentic 
Christian doctrine”, radical orthodoxy assumes that only transcendence ‘suspends’ the things so 
celebrated by secular modernity (such as sexuality, aesthetic experience, and human political 
community), in the double sense of interrupting them and upholding their relative worth against the void 
created with the ejection of God from reason. 1 Enlightenment has rationality open itself to a ‘higher 
reason’ to suspend thought over this void of God; this is the importance of Kant, who brings this trend to 
its climax in bis first two Critiques. Modernity, or Enlightenment, is characterized by this separation of 
the material and the transcendent as the “secular” and the “religious”, the principle we call "secularism," 
and both RO and DT agree that this separation makes nihilism the prevailing condition of modernity. 
Radical orthodoxy altogether refuses the concept of secularity as necessarily dissolving tire worldliness of 
the material and proposes that tire material realm can only be upheld with acknowledgment of its 

1 John Milbank, Graham Ward, and Catherine Pickstock, “Introduction: Suspending the material: the turn of radical 

orthodoxy,” in Radical Orthodoxy: A New Theology, ed. Milbank, Ward, and Pickstock (New York: Routledge, 1999), 3. 
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participation in the transcendent. This proposition acts as the operative framework of the movement, 
which its theorists call "a metaphysics of participation." For DT, the space of the “secular” does not 
designate anything hut an event, that is, the secular is not what is present but what is to come. The secular 
is implicidy operative in deconstruction as “secularity without secularism,” opposite the messianic as 
“messianicity without messianism”— both names necessarily designate “the coming of the (transcendent) 
odier as the advent of justice, but without the horizon of expectation .” 2 The secular must he die law of the 
modern law, and therefore a performative event which loses the trace of itself in the law, escaping any 
determinate revelation to a secularism. In DT, the same is said of the messianic, or divine; deconstructive 
theology is a "theology of the event", considering God as an event which cannot be contained by a name 
but constitutes the truth of the name . 3 The messianic therefore cannot belong to any single messianism or 
“religion.” RO's characteristic refusal of secularism is put forth in hand with the claim that secularism 
does violence to the material world by depriving it of its worldliness, whereas DT's neutralization of 
secularism, itself a supposed neutrality, comes from the idea that secularism does violence to die 
transcendent by depriving it of its transcendence. We come to realize that the movements emphasize 
complementary sides of the same argument against secularism as a nihilism. Reason must he liberated 
from secularism to he preserved but RO and DT again occupy opposite positions on that liberation, 
concerning the alternatives of, respectively, the preservation of reason in a proper metaphysics or the dis- 
enclosure of reason from metaphysics. 

For deconstruction, which follows the legacy of Nietzsche and Heidegger, metaphysics denotes 
the representation of being [ etre\ as beings [etant | and as beings present [etant present], dius enclosing 
beings in dieir beingness, in a mutual referral of two regimes of being-as-presence: 
immanence/transcendence, here-below/beyond, sensuous/intelligible, appearance/reality. The enclosure 

2 Jacques Derrida, “Faith and Knowledge: The Two Sources of “Religion” at the Limits of Reason Alone,” in Acts of 
Religion, ed. Gil Anidjar (New York: Routledge, 2002), 47. 

3 John D. Caputo, The Weakness of God: A Theology of Event (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 2006), 5-8. 
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paralyzes the sense of the event represented. In his deconstruction of Christianity, Jean-Luc Nancy 
supposes that Christianity as an ethical monotheism par excellence confirms metaphysics by positing a 
supreme, arch-present Being withdrawn from the beingness of beings, and consequently bears an internal 
tendency to deconstruct itself . 1 Kantian reason follows from metaphysical thinking in the demand for an 
unconditional good will in correlation to Christianity as pure morality. The Christian owes it to himself to 
be moral and to he moral, by the Kantian categorical imperative, is to act as if the maxim of the act ought 
to he a universal law— in effect, the responsibility of the Christian is to act as though God does not exist or 
does not concern himself with our salvation. Practical reason assumes the Good as an unconditional limit 
in its abandonment or withdrawal; as a correlate, Christianity necessarily announces the death of God. 

DT takes note that monotheism is in truth an atheism, the unity of God in name signifies the withdrawal 
of this God away from presence and power . 4 5 This is the consequence of metaphysics in its 
(post-)Heideggerian concept. Reason fails in its metaphysical enclosure because it does not suffice unto 
itself, and faith is necessary as the fidelity to reason in its non-sufficiency, its a-theology. RO begins from 
this nihilism consequent of die development of metaphysics through modernity and Enlightenment. 
Postmodern nihilism continues the project of Enlightenment by denying the peaceful coexistence of 
multiple discourses of truth. The epistemological position of the Kantian subject is exposed as a violent 
meta-narrative, as the practical subject is divested of their social and historical context and supposed as a 
neutral actor capable of apprehending the relation between their temporal existence and a transcendental 
realm of eternity. Whereas modern metaphysics appears as a record of the observation of this relation, of 
being-as-presence, RO revives the pre-modern (pre-Enlightenment) metaphysical frameworks of 
Neoplatonism as necessary fictions about the unobservable relation between time and eternity. For RO, 
being [etre] is a process which cannot he known as a totality, and therefore cannot be represented hut 

4 Jean-Luc Nancy, Dis-Enclosure: The Deconstruction of Christianity (New York: Fordham University Press, 2008), 6-7. 

5 Nancy, Dis-Enclosure, 35. 
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only participated in as an open world of relational networks. 0 RO would agree, then, with the 
deconstructive notion that the enclosure of being paralyzes I he sense of the event, a reality of differential 
llux suspended between nothing and infinity. On the other hand, the violence of metaphysical narratives 
is enacted through auto-position, the decision of self-sufficiency in representing being. A name, narrative, 
or discourse is never sufficient to the event it designates— this much is clear in DT, which tries to think 
difference— but the problem of modernity is not narratives which imagine the significance of being but 
which proclaim the identity of being. For both movements, Christianity is the confirmation of 
metaphysics, but in distinct ways. For DT, the discourse of Christianity necessarily confirms the 
pretensions of metaphysics shown through the Enlightenment, supposing a God who is the highest Good 
only in his abandonment of beings and his death putting the Christian/moral subject in a place secondary 
to God tlie Lawgiver, 'God' becoming the name of human sovereignty and violence over one another. 

RO criticizes these pretensions and places Christianity as the allegorical vision proper to metaphysics as 
beings articulating the highest Good through practice in response to the sense of abandonment, which is 
only the unseen relation between time and eternity. In RO, metaphysical narratives do not represent what 
is present, but what may he. God cannot he the supreme being that is arch-present beyond the totality of 
being hut is first imagined as a harmony in difference, articulated through Christian practice, which must 
be understood as faith. 

Faith appears fundamentally in any proper approach to Christianity as the locus of salvation and 
justice before God. The righteousness of God is revealed in the gospel of Christ from faith to faith: as it is 
written, The just shall live by faith (Romans 1:17). Faith must be understood then as Christian practice, 
by which one comes unto righteousness and the Abrahamic promise of inheriting the world, or, more 
appropriately, the fullness of being. RO makes note that in a postmodern ideology Christian practice can 

6 John Milbank, ‘“Postmodern critical Augustinianism’ : A short summa in forty-two responses to unasked questions,” in 
The Radical Orthodoxy Reader, ed. Milbank and Simon Oliver (New York: Routledge, 2002) 
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in no way be justified by secular reason nor can it be shown to be more desirable than nihilism. 7 The 
discourse of Christianity persists in equal standing with nihilism even in its embrace of difference, but the 
metaphysics of participation sets it apart in conceiving the possibility of justice. Radical orthodoxy calls on 
the metanarrative of the body of Christ to proclaim the contingency of totalitarian violence that encloses 
being in any number of ways: "For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body: so also, is Christ" (1 Cor. 12:12). God is articulated through a 
matter of words as well as images and bodily actions diat suppose the formation of community in 
response to the pressure of what we cannot know or define about being. Secular modernity primarily 
secures peace by drawing boundaries around "the same" and excluding "the other" about Kantian notions 
of Christianity as law and morality, but RO explains that the Pauline concept of the supersession of the 
law is that nothing positive to being is excluded, all difference is subsumed, and the negative that denies 
and takes away from being is opposed. 8 9 The categories of sin and evil are re-contextualized as any 
violence against being, for the wages of sin is death hut the gift of God is eternal life in Christ (Romans 
6:23). What is clear to both postmodern theologies, radical orthodoxy and deconstructive theology, is 
that faith must be presented without dogma. Dogmatism and doctrinaire attitudes fundamentally disrupt 
participation in the body of Christ and go against die motion of faith, a calling (vocation) God into being 
as die resistance of evil. In “Faith and Knowledge,” Derrida notes that the abstract “messianicity without 
messianism”— the advent of justice independent from any determination— belongs from the very 
beginning to die experience of faith, a non-knowledge which structures all relation to the other in reason; 
this justice alone allows the hope of universalism and “inscribes itself in advance in the promise [of 
grace] , in the act of faidi or in the appeal to faith that inhabits every act of language and every address to 
the other.” 11 1 would argue that there is a split on the power DT and RO respectively give to faith as anti- 

7 Ibid., 51 

8 Ibid., 53. 

9 Derrida, “Faith and Knowledge,” 56. 
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dogmatism, as RO supposes Christianity as beyond the reach of deconstruction while DT considers it to 
be self-deconstructing. On the other hand, I still find that even this contradiction can be easily collapsed 
through elaboration. Milbank claims that Christianity escapes deconstruction on the basis that, even as a 
monotheism, it does not bear a residual dualism of sacrifice, of the sacred same and the chaotic other 
and that it always already admits the differential flux of being and avoids enclosure of the event. He 
admits that monotheism alone is inadequate for thinking of God as "primarily the openness of love to the 
other" and notes that Judaism, in its idea of law, persists in excluding the positive to codify the harmony 
of being. 10 1 find, however, that Christianity may need the incompatibility of Judaism to implicate the self- 
deconstruction of Western civilization, in the movement from Enlightenment to postmodern nihilism, 
and to posit faith itself as justification, or making just. In "The Judeo-Christian (on Faith)", Jean-Luc 
Nancy sets out to think the relevance, to Western ("Greek") civilization, of experiencing the necessity of 
re-interrogation faith in a manner that might he at the same time Jewish in its reference to the holiness or 
transcendence of tire other and Christian in its reference to the miracle of bearing witness. * 11 The chapter 
centers on the Epistle of James as the Judeo-Christian prototype to open the possibility of justice through 
faith without the inclination or necessity to reference the economy of Christo-centric salvation that RO 
supposes. My conclusion will he a brief recapitulation of how radical orthodoxy and deconstructive 
theology, even with their differences, configure reason with religion after the necessary degeneration of 
the metanarratives of Enlightenment regarding secularism and metaphysics. This configuration outlines a 
rich political framework for the possibility of justice as a genuine universalism, which I stand to conjoin 
with the category of faith. 

The Epistle of James is organized around the relation of man to holiness that becomes a perfect 
image of him. Humanity naturally bears resemblance to God, who "begat us with the word of truth, that 


10 Milbank, ‘“Postmodern critical Augustinianism’,” 54. 

11 Nancy, Dis-Enclosure, 46. 
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we should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures" (James 1:18). Being is traced by the withdrawal of the 
origin of man and as such must be regarded as fallen, containing something of a void that would he filled 
by God. James implores human beings to receive the word (logos) engrafted into their very nature by 
becoming "doers of the word", that they may be blessed by their own deed and not deceive themselves in 
denying their own virtual holiness. The first chapter of the letter ends widi the axiom that religion pure 
and undefiled before our God and Father is to visit orphans and widows in their tribulation and to keep 
oneself unstained from the world (James 1:27). The foundation of dre "word"— the original Greek "logos" 
being coincident with "reason"— cannot belong to the realm of being, it cannot become tarnished from its 
holy origin. In the performative event of faith, the evocation of the origin of reason, God loses the trace 
of himself and that trace, i.e. his image in man, is permitted to maintain itself in the world through the 
works of man. Derrida notes that "religion" can only begin and begin again, only through the act of faith. 12 
James maintains that action or "works" is the necessary substance of faith, the performative of a 
commandment which hears an insufficiency unto itself widi its meaning. Faith appears as the foundation 
of the word of truth in the sense that is not mere belief, not sacrifice— “making sacred"— but is indeed the 
verification— “making true"— of itself. I find diat the radical orthodox notion tiiat Christianity is about 
hope for true community may he misleading if RO claims that the task of theology is the explication of 
Christian practice. 13 Christianity ought to be understood as a discourse about "Christian practice." 
Christian practice is neither hope nor belief, but die articulation of the truth of community. Flumans 
receive the word by doing the word and come to themselves by offering themselves; as Milbank says, “the 
community is what God is like.” Faith is made perfect in works; “only Christian practice is Christian, a 
life like that lived by him who died on the cross.” 14 Christ declares his reason for living to be "that [he] 
might bear witness to the truth" and says that every one of the truth hears his testimony (John 18:37). 

12 Derrida, “Faith and Knowledge,” 56. 

13 Milbank, ‘“Postmodern critical Augustinianism’,” 52. 

14 Nancy, Dis-Enclosure, 52. 
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Truth is grasped through the unique, lived reality of the subject, not through beliefs imparted but through 
the experience of life closed onto itself: The T is tire way, die truth, and the life. RO makes an important 
effort to dissolve the theoretical divide of reason and revelation. Like Pilate mocking, "What is truth?" 
(John 18:38), Enlightenment both rules and investigates the content of truth. Enlightenment separates the 
search for truth from the fullness of sensation and the body, consuming reality for our pleasure. On the 
other hand, it dissolves reality in abstraction or takes from it only what can be grasped, not before 
removing all its qualities and its objective existence. 1 ' 5 Secular reason puts forth a fundamental dilemma of 
justice regarding death, wherein atheism gives up the hope of believing in justice for the dead because it 
suggests an existent God who not only allows horrible death and violence hut then asks to be loved, while 
religiosity hopelessly believes in an existent God without justice because it suggests that death is not tire 
end of everything for the subject. Superseding the decision of a God who either exists or does not, one 
can posit a God which does not yet exist. The resolution of tire dilemma is a God who is not absolute but 
nonetheless ultimate, whose value is indispensable but whose advent is without necessity. 16 In conceiving 
of a universalism based on the "word of truth" inherent in every subject, i.e. the body, the memory of 
Christ operates as symbolic material with which we can formulate dreorv and practice, as the resurrection 
centers the persistence of dre ordinary and lire incarnation locates God in the ordinary, even if this is an 
ordinariness 'transfigured 1 . 1 7 


15 Milbank, “Knowfedge: the theologicaf critique of phiiosophy in Hamann and Jacobi,” in Radical Orthodoxy: A New 
Theology, 25. 

16 Quentin Meillassoux, “The Immanence of the World Beyond,” in The Grandeur of Reason, ed. Conor Cunningham and 
Peter M. Candler (London: SCM Press, 2010), 463. 

17 Milbank, ‘“Postmodern critical Augustinianism’,” 52. 
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